THE  FOUR  GEORGES
declared that the Duke "did more than his part53,1 but
it is difficult to agree with him, unless one rates that
part very low. Berwick, one of the greatest generals of
the age, was certainly under no illusions but that Ormonde
ruined the Jacobite cause, and he censures him for not
going to the West where he already had the nucleus of
an army.2
Propaganda has made the eighteenth century so
peculiarly its own that to many it may come as a surprise
to find that those very western countries which were
alleged to have been alienated from the Stuarts for ever
by the cruelties of Kirke and Jeffreys were so ready
to rise for the son of their persecutor. It is useless to
attempt to explain this away by declaring that Jacobitism
drew its recruits only from the upper classes. By no
stretch of the imagination can clothiers, coffee-house
keepers, and undertakers be classed among the gentry,
and the significant admissions of the Whig writers them-
selves tell the same story. The country was split from
top to bottom on the dynastic question, and to ignore
the fact is to obtain an entirely false impression of the
early eighteenth century. It is not suggested that the
problem was always acute, but it continued to exist, and
sides were taken quite independent of class considera-
tions. The promptitude shown by the Government,
in such marked contrast with the hesitancy of James II
in 1688, certainly prevented any further attempt to
translate sympathy into action, though had Charles
Edward gone on from Derby there might well have
been a different tale to tell. The Whigs, especially
Walpole, learnt their lesson. The southern English
1  A Letter to Sir William Wyndham.
2  Memoires du Marecbal de Berwick, Vol. II, p. 257 et seq.
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